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' • ' • <Since ' aateriaQs a^e scjarce, textbooJss are incoBpIete, 
and -tlacher training is inadfeguateV teachers need -ongoing, assistance 
and training in integrating- Asian Aae ri cam curr^culua 'into their 
claferoois, A federally-funded* project that is currently in its 
second year of operation in the St. p.aul Pul)iic Schools fs attempting 
to.seet tliis need. The inservice training aodel and curric^ua oodel 
tt"y.lized in the.proj^t are helping teachers alininate aany of €he 
ayths and stereotype's about Asian Aiericans, and the ekiils developed 
in project workshops are helping thea to integrate' Asian American 
studies into all areas of cur rlcaluts. In genera,!, it can be said that 
results frcB ^be priaary and hi-^h school levels indicate t|iat the- .* 
insezvice training of teachers .and-provi'ding. thea with the txae,to • 
develop new curriculum aaterials has a pos4rtlve effect on studfents" 
attitudes tbward Asian Aaericans. fluthor/EB) 
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This paper explains "Integrating Asian American Curriculum -into the Classroom^" a 
s year, ESEA, TitieJV-C I 
in its second year of opimtion. 



three year, ESEA, Title J[V-C project of' the St. Paul Public Schools. Trte project is currently 



Classroom curriculum often neglects the Asian American. There is a need to include 
Asian American history; Tieritagc and culture in classroom- curriculum so that students will 
be able to understand the status, needs and contributions of Asian Americans jn our society. 

According to janf^s Banks, the school must help ail students — minority artd majority 
- to "break out of their ethnic encapsulations" and "to learn that there are other viable cul- 
tures in the United. States, aspects of which can help to redeem and to revivify the dominant 
culture" (Banks, 1974, p. 165). This concept of cultural pluralism has received wide atten- 
Stion through the national media, numerous students and. legislative activity (see State Board 
of iHducation, 1972; Guidelines Relating t<j Quality Intercultural and Non Sex-Siased 
Education; Policy Statement on Education Opportunity;, Equal Eclucation Opportunity 
Policies, Guidelines and Regulations for Minnesota Schools). However, in spite of r'emedial 
efforts by educators to teach our students about the contributions, hisf6ries and cultures of 
Amerlcar's ethnic minority groups, feW^students can define an ^sian American. 



Whp are the Asian Amefitani? If we rely on textbook^ and^ curriculum m'ateriais cur- 
rently available, the answer is elusive at best. The fact is that very little is taught about the 
Asian Amiricans in our j^Jucatjonal institutions at all tev<ils<Df instruction (Hata, 1973), 

In contemporary America^, we find a Ai^ide range of peoples who^" ancestry c^n be 
traced to almost every significant ethnic and national groujjlng Jn those Unds which the 
British once called 7«ast of Suez/' Their total flumb^r is sniail — not quite two million 
in proportion to thfe towl population of this country. They/include Chinese, Japanese and 
Koreans from east Asia; IndTan, Pakistan? and other grqugs from south Asia; Vietnamese, 

Hndonesians, Thetis, Malaysians, Filipinos and others frbm southeast ^Asia: and a wi^le 
reprewntation of Pacific peoples such as Samoacis, Guaitianiarw/and Native Ha^allaus. Ac- 
cording to the 1970 Census, the largest Asian Ameri<;an groups, were the Japanese Americans, 
Chinese Americans and Filipino Americans t1970 Census). Some Asian Americans are rela- 
tively new td the United States% Others, such as Chinese and Japanese Americans, can trace 
their roots in this nation to the early nineteenth ceftiury. But whether they are old or new 
^additions to the American scene, all Asian Americans as well^as Asians in Asia have remained 
largely ignored by educators as welt as textbook authors. When Asian Americans are omitted 
from the curriculum^ the. absence "says that this group is not worthy, ^capable or impor- 
tant to the mainstream of American life. This omission is one of the, most serious formSof 
stereotyping. 

4 Students in\lementary and secondary survey courses on sc|cial studies and United 
States history are largely ignorant of significant historical episodes involving Asian American 
events, which are relevant to ail Americans. 'This unawarcness is reinforced by the omission 
of relevant aspects of the Asian American experience in all other curriculqm areas, such as 
reading, mathematics, physidiai education, 'music, andJanguage arts. ; • 

Few Americans realize that many Asian Americans ^ particularly the new arrivals and 
the aged without familjes to Care for them — remaHi completely isolated and remote from 
both the- affluent Asian American community and the larger society, Tod^y, Chinatowns 
in this eountrf ar? plagued with overcrowded living spaces, 4nadequate economic oppor- 
tunities and an explosive level of frustration, hopefissness and despair (Hat* 1973), The 
stefeotype of Asian Americans as a successful **model minority" who have **made it'* in 
Agnerica inaccurate and in need of careful re^valyition. 

r .V ■ ; • : ■ 

' There is rhuch relevance for all Americans in the history, heritage and culture of the 

Asian American. The emphasis of our educational system on the Western and White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant traditions has ignored and omitted this topic. Students need to learn about 
and understand the sutus, ne^ds and contributions qf Asian Americans in our society so 
that stereotyping. is eiiminated and replaced by Sjensitlvity. 

The lack of materials, incomplete texti and inadecfuate tgacher training substantiates 
the need for teachers to have assistance any training in integrating Asian American curricu-^ 
lum into the classroom. 
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A number of standard United States history and social studies textbooks have besn 
iuated for their coverage of Asia a^d the Asian'Ameriaan experiehce. 1^.1969, Kane did 
ey and was uniible to report any significant changes in textbooJ<s presentations since 
on citizens of Asian background. He, also, stated that: - 

Not one world history makes -an overt reference to the presence of people of 
Oriental origin, in th6 Unlt<^ States.. Of the thirty America history and- American^ 
problems and;civics texts analyzed, two historic and eight problems and civics* 
texts violate the criterion of inclusion By totally failing to mention thisvTTinority 
group. Furthermore, of the eleven Amferican history and five social problems texts 
that mention. Japanese Americans, none meets the dual criteria of comprehensive- 
ness and balance. As a matter of fact, on<y , two textbooks make references to 



either Chiiiese, or Japanese Americans in contemporary society, and^ these are 
hardly to be considered complete; (Kane, 1969, p. 122) ^ ^ 

In 1976, tnterfacial Books for Children did a study on Asian Americans in cHildren's 
books. This study reported the following aspects^ (Interracial Books for Children, 1976, 

pp. 3.5). . . • ; , • ^ / 

1. Misreprcsentatioa. of Asian American cultures with emphasis*on exotic festivals, 
ancient superstitions and costumes, and the American Way of Life. 

. 2. Promotion the myth of Asian Americans- as a-"model minority." 

•"9 _ ■ ■ ' 

3. Pronlotion of the notion thac hard wprk, education and a low profile will overcome 

" adversity and lead to^ccess/ * . 

4. Measurement of sucwss by the extent t® which Asian Americans have assimilated 
white middle<lass attitudes and values. ' — — 

: . ' ' ■ • . ■ '■ 

' The major criticism of the study was the failure of books to depict Asian American culture 
as distinct from Asian culture or some "Oriental" stereotype'of it and asflistinct from the 
culture of white America. . • ' ' 

A survey of the Ginn 3.60 Reading Serfes found one story, from a total of 388 stories, 
having an Asian American 'character, Likewisn a survey of nrtathematics books found few 
pictures of Asian Americans, no mention of Asian American mathematicians and non-inclu- 
sion of A^an Americans in word problems. Music biooks contain music of Asiao countries 
but not the music developecTand sung by Asian Americans. ' ' 

The overall result of^ these omissions is that Asian Americans, one of America's 'most 
diverse and interesting ethnic groups, are rarely studied in the dementary and high, school 
grades- When discussed in textbook^s, they are mt>st often used^to illustrate how a non- 
white ethnic group car\ succeed in the United States (Banks, 1975). Their contributions 
• are generally absent. Furthermore, children's ^bobks which portray Asian Americans rein- 
force stereotypes which are, in turn, reinforced by media's negative presentations of 
Asian Americans. * \V ' ^' 

Since 1970, there has been ^slow, but^ steady increase^ in thdrnUmber of educational 
materials containing information on Asian Americans. These materials are usually produced, 
rand distributed on the West Coast. Few are available in bookstores in Minnesota, tri fact, the 
onfy . educational bookstore in Minnesota carrying the publication:, Roots: An Asian 
American ^^ader, is found at St. jCloud Stat^ University. Since such materials ar^^ not read- 
ily available^ teachers and, conseqkfently, students have little if any^coritact with them. For 
teachers, this means thar thl^ chances arc slight that they will integrate Asiarf American in- 
formation into their cl^room curriculum- Hence, students are denied the opportunity to 
leai'n about^his minority group. 

In addition, pre-service, as well as in-service, experiences, have not provided the oppor- 
tunity for teachers to learn how to incorporate Asi^n American history, heritage and culture 
into their everyday teaching. Inaidequate teacher training on the Asian American has ofteo 
led teachers to teach about Asia as the Asian Anwrican experience.' It is vital that a clear dis- 
tinction be made between Asians in Asia and Americans of Asian ancestry. Lacking knowl- 
edge, resources, materials, and skills, teachers will continlie to omit teaching about Asian 
^Americans in their classrooms. ^ 

\n summary, there are two ikasic needs for this project. The need for students to learn 
about Asian Americans in qur society is created by their absence in the curricula used if3 our 
schoolf. The-ofher need centers on the lack of materials, inadequate texts.and inadequate 
teacher training regarc^ing Asian Americans.'- Our students do need to learn about Asian 
^Americans. Since materials are scarce, textbooks are incomplete, and teacher training is in- 



adequate, teachers need on-going assistance and training integrating Asian Anierican cur- 
riculum into their classrogmA In light of these unmet needs, it is hardly surprising that few 
of oyf ^ttdenis cari 'def tnc-afl-Asian AmerieaihTAbsence of Asian Americans from ctifricti- 
lum educates our students to the myth that wis group is not worthy, capable or important 
AO the nyjinistream of American life. In-servicI education can be a pnncipal catalyst for the 
integration of Asian American curriculum into all areas of curriculum taught in the class- 
room and the elimination of myths arid steret)types about Americans^af Asian ancestry. 

8y the end of the first year of the project, the following activities were accomplished: 

■ •' ' ' 
L The establishment of an Asian American ResoCirce Center, Roomr226, North End . 

Elementary School, 17 E. Geranium Avenue, St/Paul, Minnesota 55^^ 
- , ter serves as project headquarters where staff are located and irtrservicing of teach- ^ 

ers is done. A variety of cultural artifacts and Asian American materials and re- 
^ sources are also availabje at the Center. * 

2. Approximately twenty-five elementary teachers from both the public and rton- 
pu^Tic sectors* have received five days, of i/^-service training in AsJan American 

history, heritage and culture and developed skit^ in how to i/itegrate these aspects ^ 
into their current curriculum in a^as,- such a$ language arts, science, music, and 
art. •" 

3. Participating teachei^ irnpiemented their Integrated curriculum in their classrooms. 

4. Students of participating teachrers have bwn pre- and post-tested as to their 
knowledge of and attitudes toward Asian Americans in our^scciety. 

'5, The project's advisory committee composed of parepiS, educators and community . 
persons met on an on-^oing basis' and has been instrumental in the open house at 
the Cpoter scheduled in the spring, - " " ^ 

6. Posters on Asiarf Amdricans as well as a slide*tape shdw on the project are avail- 
able for dissemination. . - ii 

7. - * A motfel for integrating Asian American curriculum into classroom curriculum has 

been piloted in the In-tefvicc workshops^-A-possibiiity exists for refinement 
vduring the second year and testing by using other ethnic minority groups, i.e. 
. Black, Hispanic, Native American, as well as white ethnic groups, during the ^pro- 

ject's third V^.^r^ ' ^ . . * 

8. Students of participating teachers interacted with local Asian Amerftan resource; ^ 
. persons and a nationally known Asian American resource person, i.e. poet, actress. * / * 

9'. A curricuium resource guide for elementary educators h^as been developed and 
contains examples of iritegrated classroom curriculum as well as ^udent work , 
, when appropriate. An annotated bibliography; of available resources at the Asian 

American Resourc'e Center is also available. , ^ * y 

By the end of the second year of the project, in 19f9, the following activities will be * v 
accomplished: . ' ^- ^ * ^ * ' 

1. An increased number of Asian cultural artifacts and educational resources and 
materials will have been purchased by project staff and utilized by participating 
teachers., \ 

2. Approxmiateiy thirty ^condary teachers from both the public and non-public 
actors will have received seven days of in-service tramirjg in- Asian American ' 

I history, heritage and culture and developed skills in how to integrate these aspects 

^ into their cla|sr6om^umcti{a. Secondary teachers of curriculum areas other than 
" social studies will be recruited to participate in this project/ 

3. Particip^tjng teachers will have implemented their integrated curricuium in their 
rfilassroom. . . . 
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4. Students of particiflt^ng, teachers will have been pre* and post-tested as to their 
knowledge of and attitudes toward Asian Americans in our society. 

5. The p(i-oiect's advisory con^mittee composed of parents, educators and community 
persons will have continued to meet on an on-going* basis during tije 1978*79 
school year. * t 

6. Oral history projects done by project staff and students wyi be available for dis- 
semination. 

7. A model for integrating Asian American curriculum into classroom curriculurn 
will have been refined/revised as a result of the inservice workshops. A possibility 

^ .exists during the thirc^year for testing it by using other ethnic minority groiups. 

8. Students of panicipating teachers will have interacted with local Asian American 
resource persons as well as with a nationally known resource person. 

9. A curriculum resource, g|iide' for secondary* educators will have been developed 
and will conuin examples of integrated classVoora curriculum in a variety of sub-. 

- ject areas. When appropriate, student wor]|[ will be included. An updated annotat- 
ed bibliography of available resources ■and* materials a; the Asian American 
, R^^urce Center will also be a part of the guide. 

10. First year participating teachers will have received. on-going consultation services 
from the Asian American Curriculum Specialist. 

n. An open house^ for the community and/or a mini-conference for educators on the 
project activities and products wiU have ^cen conducted during the spring of 1979. 

The in-service model utilized was an initial three day workshop with follow tip sessions. 
The intent of the workshops is to provide training to teachers in Asian American histbry, 
heritage and culture. Teachers are to develop skills in how to integrate these aspepts into 
their classroom curriculum areas such as language arts, sciefice, music, and art. Local and na- 
tional community resource persons were used in each workshop. . " 

Teachers arc required to develop at least six lessons which can be integrated into their 
regular classroom curriculum. Each lesson corresponds to each sub-section of the three areas 
listed below: ■» ■ X 



' Stereotyping • 

A. Physical 
. B. Psychological 

Sfmfi'arltf« 
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A. Between XsiaA^mericans and non-Asian Americans 1n regard to feelings. 

B. Between Asian Americans and non-Asian Americans in regard to needs, 

. ; • • ^ X I 

Differenos * 
, A. Between Asian Americans and non-Asian 'Americans in Fegard to contributions. 
S. - Between Asian Americans and non«-Asian Americans in regard to traditions. 

In general, each workshop was cgnducted as follows: • • 

• Teachers were given overview of Asian American Project. 

• • Teachers setccted curriculum area (music, art) In whieh they were going to integrate^ 
new material. * 



• Teachers developed objectives for new lessons (at least one in each of six areas). 

.... • Tethers reviewed nwtftrial in reiource center jand* dftveloped /fesson plans- to ac- 
complish objective, ^ ' / 

^ Teachers integrate new nnaterial into their classrooms s^nsJ^valuated the resu{ts. 

41 All teachers participating in the workshop are required to develop one lesson for each 
of the six areos above so that there is uniformity and consistency in the development and 
integration of new material iffto the classroom setting. The unifoririity and consistency in 
the development of new material is important because it is the hope of the project that a 
major proiect outcome^ill be identification of th^ most successful lesson^ in each of the 
three areas: StecjgStyping, Similarities and Differences. ' ■ 4 

The intervention process then for this project is thd integration of the newly developed 
Asian American materials into a teacher's regular classroom curriculum. 

the curriculum model utilized for developing |esson plans is based on that of James 
Banks. Teachers select a key cortcept, i.e. stereotyping, similarities or differences, and de- 
velop a generalUasi^n about it relative to Asian Americans. Behavioral objectives for t^e 
lesson plants as V6li as teaching procedures ^are created and listed* Materials and resources 
needed for teaching the lesson ar^ also found in each lesson plan. As a' result of first year 
project activities, a curriculum guide has been pubii^^ and iessbrf plans and activities will 
be demonstrated in the workshop. * * - ' * 

Project evaluation focus^ on two major objectives during the first year: 

A. Objective t — Students wiU iricrease their k/nowi^ge of Asian Americans in our 

society as measured by post-^assessment of presJeterrniried, criterion-referenced 
' student behavioral objectives developed foY each lesson* 

No ^ccific instrument was' utilized, Howdv^r, the evaiuator developed a data 
collection form for recgrding the observations of students behavior in accomplish* 
ment of the specific lesson ot>je$tive. Teacher observations were predominantly 
used; however in some cases students were required to write or verbalize responds.' 

Each of the objectives was specifjcllly^ developed to measure the extent to 
vi^hich the student had grasped the basic concepts of the lesson. Hence the objec- 
tives were indeed most reliable and sensitive in their measurement of the range, 
scope and nafty^^f the specific behavior of thfc students. 

Data was gathered to assess the extent to which students increased their 
knowledge of Asiaq^mericans in our society. 

In looking at the total data, 80% of the students' behavioral objectives were 
accomplished during this i|^itial/piipt testing. This data would appear to indicate 
that the project did have an ovenail impact on student learning about Asian 
Americans.- - ^ 

In reviewing the data by grade level it appear^ that students in the elemjln- 
tary' grades (K-6) which represented the vast majority did somewhat better man 
those secondary students. However, there is not enough evidences to indicate thit 
^ this would always be the case. 

. * In looking at the grade levels within the elemcrttary data, ft appears that pri- 
mary, grades (K*3) did appreciably better than the intermediate grades (4-6). How- 
,ever, it should be pointed out that ^rade 5 ai6ne did much better thjm thre kinder- 
' garten and^almost as well as the 2nd and 3rd graders. It wa§ grades 4 and 6 which \ 

did not do very welK ' 

Generally speaking it could be^said that the data^ appear to indicate'that the 
« in-servicing of teachers and providing them w*h time to develop new curriculum 



materiais does indeed have a bearing on students learning. FurtKoif, the evidence 
s«ems to indickc that thig^oject is nloving in. the right direction and should con- 
tPhue in, a simitar manner foT^eaf two. . " 

* ■ . 

Objective — to significantly (*.05) increase students'" attitud^-foward Asian 
Americans in our;socie^ as measured by locally developed instruments. 

Research mdicated that an appropriate 'way to measure, this ob[ecti>« would 
be to utiUze the semantic differential technique developed by Osgood (1957). Se- 
mantic differential means the successive allocation of a concept to a point in the 
.multidimensionaj semantic space by selection from amon^ a set of given scaled sci- 
mantic alternatives; In the case of this project the concepts used are the five Asian 
American groups: Japanese Americans, Filipino Americans, Korean Americans, 
Chinese An^ricans, and Vietnamese Americans. The' scaled semantic alternative 
is sets of opposite words which have a definite meaning attributed to them. 

The instrument 'used for the intermediate grac|,e$ 14-6} was a true adaptation 
of Osgood's technique; Each corrcept Utifized'a series of bipolar verbal opposites 
defined by adjectives along a seven-^tep continuum scale. The setsjaf adjectives 
which were used foe all five concepts (see above) are as follows: 

(a) Beautiful Ugly . 

, (b) Strong Weak 

, . (c) Honest C^jbonest 

' id) Clean * ^ Dirty 

'(e) Happy Sad ... 

' (^ Nice Mean 

(g)* Smart ' ^umb 

The entire instrument w3fS set up according to Osgood's format. 

In the case of thf ^mary students, it was detefmin'ed that they woui(j not 

be able to complete such a^oohistic^ted instrument Therefore, the evaluation ad< 

dpted the SO technique by erWi^asizing only four of the above sets of adjectives 

(a), {^), (f), and ^g): These adiretive sets* were used on a three st«p continuum 

scale, and rather than have students che^ their preferences in boxes alpng each 

continuum sclae, happy, neutral and sad faces were pictured. 

t. ■ ■ 

Osgood and other writers would hive done considerable research on the va- 

lldity and reliability of the SD technique. The following quote from a series of 

monographs edited by Snider and Osgood (1967) is an example: ' - 

..Much of our energy to date has been spent on evaluation of the instrument. 
Evaluatiqi^ and refineyrient of the misasuring technique seems to be more oun 
job than appi!caCion. We have ^massed a considerable amount of data on reii'^ 

• ability, the evidence shows that for indivdual subjects a shift of more than 
two scale units profcably represents a significant change or difference in>^ 
meaning, and a shift of more than 1,00 w 1.50 scale units in factor score 
(depending on the particular factor) is probably significant. For group 2flb . 
(''cultural meanings"), changes or differences in measured meaning as small 
as one^half of a'tcale unit are significant at the 5 per cent level. These levels 
of reliability should be satisfactory for most applications of the instrument. 
Regarding validity, .there seerps to beJittfc quesbett about the general face 

- validity of the differential, because it obviously differentiates among and 
clusters concepts much the, way most of us do spontaneofisly. There are at 

. least two validity issues on ^which •we need more evidence. One of these con- 
cerns the use of the method of triads (where the subject determines his 
own dimensions of judgment) as a wa/ of validating the dimensions arrived 



at through factor analysis: Does the semantic differential force the subject 
to use unnatlirai bas^ of judgment? The data we have show coniiderable 
cdrrespondence/ but more research of this type is needed. However, this 
method can probably only validate the m'^jor factors, i.e. the differential 
probably* does fore; the subject to attend to some .diinensions he would 
, 4 ,not use otherv^ise in addition to those used sporftaneously. 

Because the primary SO was an adaptation and modification of tire Semantic 

Differential Yechnique, the^valuator selected a kindergarten and second grade 

class to determine a test retest celiability coefficient. Testing took place in a non- 

' I participating class oni two week time s^an. The Pearsoo product morftent cofre- 

lation (r) for the kindergarten class was .52, while the second "grade class had a 

coefficient of .56. It should be noted that a correlation (r) pf .5 or greater on a 

locally developed instrument, or modification of an instrument used to evaluate 

large groups is considered highly relialble. * / 

^ ' ■ ' ■ • 

Data was also gathered to assets the extent to which stJdenss increased their attitudes 

toward Asian Americans in Q,ur society. " . 

In looking at the results it would seem to indicate that- the i^roject had some effect on 
changing students' attit?id«s toward Asi.an Americans in our society Tn the primary grades, 
especially kindergarten and Grade ,2. However, whe«? examining the results for the inter- 
mediate level, and « spec ificalfy grad^es 4 and S as the» .are the grades for which we have 
'daja, there is no significant effect, although there is sonw movement in the expected or posi- 
tive direaion. It appears then that at least in the fjrst yea'r of operatioji, the project had a 
pbsitivjp effect on the. primary grades for the elementary'level, , 

« * 

However^ in cpntnut, thf elementary level in the Open School did not show similar re- 
sults. In fact, there was simply maintenance. Ho^vever, the sample was small (N^l 3) which 
could indeed have a bearing on the sifua|ion. 

On the other hand, secondary students injGrades 9-12 in^he Open School showed sub- 
' stantial an^ significant positive increases in attitude toward^ Asian A miricans. This is an 
interesting finding which n5UI be needed to be explored further in year ^two when more 
secondary testing is done. ' . • ^ ^/ ' 

In general, then, it can be said that primary level and high school results appear to indi- 
Ncate that the in*servicing of teache^^ and providing tbem with tkne to develop new curridu- 
lum materials does have an effect on positively chaijgihg students* attitude loward Asian 
Amedcans. The evidence seems to indicate that the project is heading in the right direction 
and should continue in a similar manner for year two, ^ r 
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